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turned into creative centers of literary, scientific, and practical achievement. They
helped to make possible the elaborate institutions of bureaucratic and imperial
government, international trade, and intellectual perspectives that marked a cosmo-
politan civilization of enormous scope and vitality.
The final third of a distinctively Mesopotamian educational history (from 1500
to 500 B.C.) I have called the dispersive period. The educational system slowed down,
lost its creative and innovative style, and became much more formalistic and repeti-
tious in character. But nevertheless it continued to be disseminated over still wider
areas of the Middle East by the Assyrian Empire, and for much of the period it
continued to influence the successive waves of pastoral folk peoples and the satellite
civilizations of the region. It also began to contract and congeal as it became less
responsive to the new currents of ideas, languages, and peoples who were on the move
in its domain and on its peripheries. Dispersion came to mean dissipation, decay, and
eventually disappearance in the face of new and more viable forms of civilization and
education. This benchmark curve of educational development may oversimplify the
story, but may also be useful as a conceptual tool with which to look at successive
civilizations for the sake of possible comparisons. The pattern is schematized in Figure
2.3.
In succeeding chapters we shall try to see if the rhythm from formative through
florescent to dispersive stages of development is unique to Mesopotamian education or
whether it reflects a general pattern that applies in some useful respects to educational
developments in other major civilizations.
Persisting questions that deserve particular attention have to do with the innova-
tive versus the conservative role of education in society. Under what social and cultural
conditions does education contribute to social change, as it did in Mesopotamia in the
formative and florescent periods; and under what conditions docs education contri-
bute to the conservation and maintenance of traditional ways of life as it did in the
dispersive period? Do the content and character of education have any particular
formative influence on the direction that civilization itself takes in different periods of
time?
We are not ready to answer these questions in detail, and perhaps we shall never
be able to do so with great assurance or certainty, but the analysis of Mesopotamian
education leads me to these propositions:
1.  When organized education is deliberately designed to prepare persons directly
for a fairly wide range of the key roles required for the conduct of public affairs
in a society (political, economic, professional, and technical), it is likely to be
more innovative than when its purpose is to prepare persons for a limited
occupation or a particular class in society. For example, the early scribal schools
of Mesopotamia trained young men for all the major tasks of managing and
administering an increasingly complex society, whereas the later schools focused
more exclusively upon the tasks of preparing a limited scribal class whose major
purpose was to copy and preserve the literary and religious tradition of the past.
2.  When the literary studies help to widen the perspectives of the mind of the
student and try to make him self-objective towards himself and his society and